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ABfiSTRACT 

Two Basic Skill Centers were set up in 1969 to help 
.inner city 'students improve their reading skills. The centers were 
supported mainly by the Minneapolis Public Schools although ESEA 
jff^ Title I funds provided teacher aides^ This report covers ^the fifth 
year's operation of the project. Substantial changes made in the 
centers • operations are described. The goals of the program included 
remediation of subskill we^knesses^ achievement of functional reading 
levels^ and raising the rate of reading growth of children in Targ'et 
Area schools who. were one or more years below grade level in reading. 
Individualized instruction was provided for 604 students from grades . 
4-9 from 23 schools. A multimedia approach was used'* which included 
programs used in a variety of teaching machines as well as individual 
instruction in related classrooms. The students^ who came from Title 
I Target Area schools^ made gra^e equivalent gains well above what 
would have been -expected for average children working at the reading 
levels of the Gates-BacGinitie and Stanford Primary Achievement tests 

' which were the measuring instrumei^.ts* About 70 peiy:ent of the 
. students made grade equivalent gains on the Gates Comprehension test 
over those expected for the pre^posttest span of six months. Two 

» thirds of the pupils made such gains on the Stanford Word Study . 
skills tests. (Author/RC) ^ 
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Two Basic Skill Centers ^ one on the near North 
Side, the other ^on the South Side, irere set up in 
1969 to help inner city students improve, their 6 
reading skills. The Centers were supported mainly 
by tlie Minneapolis Public Schoo^ls although ESEA 
Title i funds provided teacher /aides. This report - 
covers the fifth year's operation of the project. 
Substantial changes nade in the Centers' operations 

are described. 

<^ "-^ ^ ' 

The goals of the program included remediation 
of 8ub**skill weaknesses, achievement of functional „ 
reading levels, And raising the rate of reading 
growth of children in Target Area schools who were 
one or more years below grade level in readings 

Indiyidualized instruction was provided for 6Qh 
students* from grades from 23 schools. A multi- 
media approach was used which included programs 8-lU 
used irt a variety of teaching machines as well as 
individual instruction in related classrooms. 

The students, who came from Title I-Tai%et . \ 

Area schools, made grad6 equivalent g^ins well 
above what would have been expected for average 19 
children working at the reading levels of the Gates- 
MftcGinitie and Stanford Primary Achievement tests 
-which were the measuring instruments. About 5^0^ 
of the students made grade equivalent gains on 
the Gates Comprehension test over those expected 
for' the pre- post.t^s^ span of six months. Two 
thirds of the pupils made such gains on the Stanford 
Word Study skills tests. 

Recommendations include continuing the project'. 28 
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The program deceribed in this report was conduc|?ed in the Minneapolis . 
Public Schools. Minneapolis is a city of 'k^k^kOO people located on the 
Missicsippi Hirer in the southeastern part of Minnesota. With its some- 
what fioaller twin city, St» Paul, it is the center of a seren-county 
metropolitan area of over 1,87^|000, the largest population center between 
Chicago and the Pacific Coast. As sttfch^t serves as the hub for the entire 
Upper Midwest region of the country. 

The city, and its surrounding area, long has been noted for the high 
quality of its labor force. The unemployment rate in Minneapolis is lower 
than in other major cities, possibly due to the variety and density of 
industry in the city as well as to the high level capability of its work 
force. The Twin City metropolitan area unemployment ^ate in June of 1975 
was 3»3>^f compared with a ^.83^ national rate for the same monthi As the 
economic center of a prosperpus region rich in such natural resoxxrces as 
forests, minerals, water power and productive agricultural land, Minneapolis 
attracts commerce and workers from throughout the Upper Midwest region. Many 
residents are drawn from the neighboring states of Iowa, Wisconsin, Nebraska 
and the Dakotas as well as from the farming areas and the Iron I?ange region 
-of outstate Minnesota. g 

More Minneapolitans C329^) work in clerical, and sales jobs' than in any' 
other occupation, reflecting the city*s position as a major wholesale-retail 
center and a center for banking, finance and insurance. Aijnost as many (26?^) 
are employed as craftsmen, foramen and operatives, and ZJS^ of the work .force 
are professionals, technicians, managers, and officials. One out of five 
workers is employed in laboring and service occupations. 

Minneapolis city government is the council-dominated type. Its mayor, 

ft 

elected for a two year term, has limited powers. Its elected city council 
operates by committee and engages in administrative as well .as legislative 
action. 

Minneapolis is not a crowded city. While increasing industrial development 
has occupied more and more land, the city's population has declined steadily 
from a peak of 522,000 in 1950. The city limits have not been change^ since 
1927. Most homes are sturdy, single family dwellings built to withstand 
severe winters. Row homes are practically non-existant even in low income 
areas. In 1970, ^851^ of the. housing units In Minneapolis were owner-occupied". 



Most Minneapolitans arc native bom Americans, but about 35fOOO (7?^)- 
'are foreign bom • - Swedes, Norwegians, Germans, and Canadians comprise^' 
moot of the foreign born population. 

Relatively few non-white citizens live in Minneapolis although their 
numbers are increasing. In I96O only three percent of the population^ was 
Tion-white. The 1970 dfensus figures indicate that the non-white popu3.ation 
had more than doubled (6.^5^) in the intervening 10 years. About 1^ of 
the non-whites are black. Most of the remaining non-white population is 
American Indian, mainly Chippewa and Sioux. Only a aaall number of resi-* 
dents frdm Spanish- surnamed or Oriental origins live in the city. In 1970 
non-white residents made up 6.^ of the city's population but accounted for 
15?^ of the children .irv the city's elementary scbpols. 

Minneapolis has not reached the stage of many ^ other large cities in 
terms of the level of social problems. It has been relatively untouched 
by racial disorders or by student unrest..^ Crime rates are below national 
av^erages. 

One's first impression ic that Minneapolis doesn't realiy have serious 
problems of blight and decay. But the signs of trouble are evident to one 
who looks beyond, the parks and lakes and tree-lined streets. As with many 
other larger cities,, the problems are focused in the core city and are related 
to increasing concentrations there of the poor, many of them non-whites, and 
of the elderly. For example, nine out of 10 black Americans in Minneapolis 
live in just one-tenth of the city's area. While Minneapolis contains 115^ 
of the state's population, it supports 28?S of the state's AFDC families. 

Ther^ has been a steady migration to the city by American Indians from 
the reservations and by poor whites from the small towns and rural areas of 
'Minnesota. They come to the "promised land" of Minneapolis looking for a 
job and a better way of life. Some make it; many do not. The American Indian 
population is generally confined to the same small geographic areas in which 
black Americans live. These same areas of the city have the lowest median 
incomes in the city and the highest concentrations of dilapidated housing, 
welfare cases, and juvenile delinquency. 

The elderly* also are concentrated in the central city. In 1970, 159^ 
of the city's population was over ai^e 65. The elderly, like the 18 to year 
old young adults, live near the central city because of the availability of 
leas expensive housing in multiple-unit dwellings. Younger families have 
contin.ued to migrate toward the outer edges of the city and to the surrounding 
suburban areas. 

2 
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The Minneapolis SchooJ.s 
About 691^77 children ^o* to school in Minneapolis. Most of them, about 
61,052, attend one of 'the city^s 98 public schoQls; 8,^25 attend parochial 
or private schools. 

The Minneapolis Public Schools,- headed by Dr. John B. Davis,. Jr., who 
becane superintendent in 1967, consists of 67 '^eleaentary schools (kindergarten- 
6th grade)^ 15 junior high schools (grades 7-9)f nine high^^ schools (grades. 
10-12), two junior-senior high schools, and five^ special schools. Nearly 
3f500 certificated personnel are employed. 

Control of the public school system ultimately rests with a seven-member * 
board which levies its' own taxes pd sells its own bonds. These non-salaried 
officials are elected by popular votes for staggered six-year terms. The 
superintendent is selected by the .board and serves as its executive officer 
and professional adviser. * - ^v^^ ^-^-^ 

Almost ^0 cents of each local property tax dollar ^goes to support a 
school system whose annuM., operating .general fund budget in-4SJ22q7^ is. 
$81,038,330 up from $78,992,236 in 1972-73. Minneapolis received federal 
funds totaling 11.8 million dollars in 1972-73 from many different federal aid 
programs. The Elementary and Secondary Education Act provided about 6.5'" 
million dollars, of which million dollars were from .Title I funds. The 
adjusted maintenance cost per pupil unit in the system was $98l in 1971-72 
while the range of per pupil unit costs in the state for districts maintaining 
elementary and secondary schools was from $563 to $1,32^. 

' One of the superintendent's goals has been to achieve greater communication, 
among the system's schools through decentralization. Initially, two "pyramids^^ 
or groups of geographically related schools, were formed. First to be formed, 
in 1967t was the North I^rramid, consisting of North High School and the elementary 
and junior hig^ schools which feed into it. In I969 the South-Central Pyramid 
was formed around Sou^h and Central High Schools. Each pyraiaid had an area 
assistant superintendent as well as advisory ^groups of principals, teachers,-* 
and parents. The goals of the pyramid structure were to effect greater 
communication among pchools ^and betwee'h schools and the community, to develop 
collaborative and cooperative programs, and to. share particular facilities 
and competencies of teachers. 

In the summer of 1973 decentralization was carried one step further when 
the entire school district, with the exception of five schools involvcl in an 
experimental program called Southeast Alternatives, was divided into three areas. 
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• Each of thcee areas — East, West and North ~ is -headed^ by a super^nterid'ent 
who has autonomous decision-aaking poiier within the guidelines^of^hool 
district policies and philosophies. * a 

Based on sight counts'^on October 17f 1972 the percentage of black American 
pupils, for. the sdhool district was^lO*65^. Eij^t years before, tfe proportion 
was American Indi^ children currently comprise of the school 

population, more than double the proportion of eight years Vgo. The proportion 
of minority children in the rarioui^ elementary schools generally reflects the 
prerailing housing pattern foxind each school area. Althou'i^ some non-white 
pupils are enrolled in ev.ery elementary school, non-whi^e. pupils are concentrated 
in two relatively small areas of the city. Of the 6? elementary schools, 11 
have more than 50% non-white enrollment and four of these hare over 50%. * Tl ere, 
are no all-black nor all-white schools. Twenty-three elementary s^^ols have 
non-white^^nrollments of less than 55^.' " " ^ ^ ' 

* * 

The Minneapolis School Board, has approved a desegregation plan involvin|f 
busing vAiich has operatad sflioothly since taking effect in September 1973. 

The proportion of echool age children in AFDC homes has more than doubled 
from approximately 125^ in. 1962 to 28?^ in 1972. — 

While the median pupil turnover rate for all the citjr schools in 1971-72 
was about 2^.5?^, this figure varied widely' according to location ( turnover -rate ' 
is tjie percentage of students that comes new to the school or leaves the school 
at some time during the school year, using the September enrollment as a base 
figure). Target Area schools generally experience a much higher turnover 
,rAte;'in fact only four of the Target Area schools had turnover rates less than 
the city median. Compared with the city, the median for the Target Area schools 
was 36.155. 

The Target Area 

The Target Area is-a portion of the core city of Minneapolis where the 
schools are eligible to repeive benefits from programs funded under Title 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA), A school is eligible to 
receive TJLtle I aid if the percentage of families residing in that school ♦s 
district which receives A^FDC payments (in excess of S2,000.a year) ~ or has an 
annual income; under' 12,000^ — exceeds the citywide percentage for families in 
those categories. ^ . ^ " - \* 

In 19,72-73t nearly 26,871 children attended the 25, clemejltary schools,^ 
five junior highs, three senior highs and seven parochial schools* that were 
eligible to receive this aid. One-third of these students were from minority 
groups and one-third were defined by the State Department of Education as 
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educationally disadYantagcd, i^e. one or alore grade .levels behind in basic 
skills such as reading and Arithmetic*. Federal, programs are concentrated 
on the cducationally^dieadvantaged group. ^ * " 

Accorditfg to 19?0 census data, over 170, QOO persons resided in the Target 
Area. ' Of that grqup, 11 percent were black and percent Were Indian, more 
than double the citywide percentage of 'minority group^ members. Over half 
of the Target Area residents over 25 years* old. had not completed high school, 
compared to the 35 percent of ^he non-Target Area residents who did not have 
hi^ school diplomas. One out of: five Target A^ea residents over the age of 
25 had gone "io college, and nine percent had completed foxxr or more years. ^. 
ftie out of four of the rion-Target Area residents had gone to college, .and ' 
15 percent had 'completed four or more years. 

The i-nccsme for an average Target Area f*i^i3y was I9fll3 in .1970,, about 
12^000 less than, the citywide average. The homes they livedo in had 'an 
average value .of $10,385, 'over kO percent less tfian the average value of^a 
single family residence in Minneapolis. * One out of five Target Area children 
between the ages of 6 and 17 was a member of a family that was below the 
poverty level, while only 6 percent of t|ie non-Target Area children had such 
a family status. - - 



- Historical Background 

'TherMj-nneapolis^blic Schools* Basic Skill Centers (BSC) have been 
operating since the summer of I968. The BSC program was developed to help 
inner city students improve their reading skills. It provides for those 
Ikrget -'Area students whose reading is most «yetarded. 

There are two Bteisic Skill Centers; one ^ the near North Side, the 
other on the South Side. The Centers have beep^ supported mostly with 
local funds although most of the teaching aides have been paid with ESEA 
ntle I* funds. Each year about TOO students, the majority in grades four 
through six, have participated in the BSC program.- 

* ' Cbe major aspect of the original BSC operatidn was $he. extensive use 
^of Taking Typewriters. From I968 to 1970 each student spent 20 minutes a 
day using these, computerized teaching machines' and 20 minutes in an adjacent 
classroom where he received additional instruction from teachers and aides. 

In 1970-71 the Centers* program hardware^ software aid students 
served — was changed substantially. . A multimedia room was developed^ in 
which students worked with tabletop Talking Pages, listening tables,' overhead 
projectors and, in some cases,' with Dorsett teaching machines... students 
spent equal amounts of time in the mxatimedia room, on the Talking Typewriters 
and in the "related claserooms., using two ;of these three *facili ties each day. 
.New software for the TJalking I^rpevriters and other teaching machines, and 
new support materials for the Centers' classrooms were developed by per- 
sonnel from the Minneapolis Public ^SchoolsT Related materials for the 
home school classrooms, to be used on a volunteer basis, also were prepared. 
From 1970 on, only the children .who wer^ most severely retarded in reading 
as determined by their teachers and by, tests, participated in the program. 
Previously, intact classrooms from Target Area schools had attended the 

Centers. ^ • 

A brief overview of past findings is included here. A more detailed 
history of the project and Ivaluatibils of previous years are available. 
^OLark, S. P. BeSic Skill Canters Evaluation, September I969- June 1971 . 
Minneapolis: Minneapolis Public Schools, 1971. 
Clark, S. H. Basic Skill^Centers of, MimieapoliSt' 1971-72 . Minneapolis: 
Minneapolis Public Schools, December 1972. 
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In 1968-69 and 1969-70 Stanford Primary Achievement Tests were used 
to measure the growth in reading of the students who attended the Centers 
and of comparison gtirdents from^ some of the same l^arget Area schools. The 
gains were not high for either group. The results on the vocabulary sub- 
test were significantly (statistically) higher %r the comparison students 
than for the Center students. ^ / - 

In 1970-71 many changes in the program were made*. New student selection 
procedures were initiated, chanjges in the instructional program were begun^ 
and the Gates-MacGinitie tes'ts were^used. Pre-post test results were ob- 
tained from ^60 of the 701 students who received services from the Centers. 
Substantial gains were made on both reading, comprehension and vocabulary 
tests. About seven put of ten chilrren with complete. test • data made gains 
of one year or more in the six month pre-post test span. 

In 1971-72 services were provided for 675 students. Two-thirds of the 
501 students with complete test data made gains equal to or greater than 
expected for average children in the grade levels at which they were working. 
According to questionnaire responses, the Centers were viewed very- favor- 
ably by parents, home school teachers, and the participating students. 



' Objectives 

^ 

The general goals of this program include teaching^ a structured system 

of -word attack to pupils, remediation of sub-skiil weaknesses, achievement 

of functional reading levels for pupils, and raising the rate of reading 

growth of children in Ikrget Area schools who v/ere. one,or more yeairs below 

grade level in reading in September^ 1972. 

These general goals imply the% following specific goals: 

1. Knowledge of phoneme -grapheme relationships for: * ^ 

a. Single lettj^rs having hard consonant or short vowel values. 
- b. Recurrent visti^J. patterns (largest usable elements rtfSur- 
ring frequently in words) whicb contain one or more of the 
following: 

(1) consonant digraphs 01* blends 

(2) . phonetically regular phonograms 

(3) phonograms haying nfodifiedi long or schwa values for 
• vowels ' 

(k) phonetically irregular patterns 
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2. Knowledge of structural patterns in words: 

• 

a# Inflected endings and accent 
b*. Prefixes and suffixes 

c. - Changes in root words 

d. Compound words x 

e. Contractions 

3^ Ability to recognize a succession of visual patterns in longer words 

V. Development of basic comprehension skills: 

t * 

a. Development of both listening and sight vocabularies 

b. Ability to. phrase in thought imits 

c. Word, sentence and paragraph comprahension 

;d. Comprehension of longed units such as stories and factual 
articles . - 

A measurable objective was to raise the reading achievement of the 
children as measured by standardized tests. A gain of one month or more 
in grade equivalents for each month of attendance at the Centers by at 
least 50^ of the students would be considei^ed as ^attainment of that 
objective* 



Pro;ject Operations 

The North and South Basic Skill Centers continued to serve the most 
disabled readers from Title I schools, gradej four to nine, during the 
school year 1972 -73» General organization of the Centers remained sub- 
stantially the same as^ before during the first half of the school year. 

Further development of the new Betsic Skill Centers Reading Program, 
however, caused increasing curricular change during the year. As new in- 
structional materials were developed and produced, changes were made in 
the program. The goal for materials production was a change from the 
Sullivan (Behavioral Research Laboratory) program to one structured around 
visual patterns in words. Frequency counts related to approaches used in 
the home schools' were studied. Those of Barnes, Dolch-Pulmer-Kolsoni Fry, 
Harris, Xucera-Francis, and Ogdon, as well as vocabulary lists of th^ 
American Bbok Company's baaal series, Behavioral Research Laboratories 
Programm<*d Texts and McGraw-Hill Programmod Reading Books all were util- 
ized in selection of a vocabulary to fit the visual -pattern sequences of 
the Basic Skill Centers Reading Program for Older Pupils* ^ 
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Durirfg the preceding year' some chauges had been made on the Talking 
^typewriters, in tachistoscopic lessons, in paper mini -booklets, on Language 
Master cards and in instructional games and worksheets, ilicoded cassette- 
filmstri,p lessons to teach the new Basic Skill Centers Reading Program for 
Older Pupils were put into use as soon as they were developed. These lessons 
were adapted for use on three-button pujpil -response teaching machines, already 
in the^^nters, which had formerly used commercial softwaure inappropriate 
for 'the hew* instructional approach." 

Three classroom teachers, with, special qualifications either in teaching 
reading or in special learning disabilities, had assisted the administrator 
with materials development on a part-time hourly basis since the spring 
of 1972. During the summer of 1972, the four Center teachers joined the 
materials production team with one teacher recording the cassette compon- 
ents of the lessons. It had been anticipated that more than sixty encoded 
cassette-filmstrip lessons would be available for experimental use in the 
Centers before the opening of the 1972-73 school year. 

Diverse and unpredictable mechanical difficulties had made this goal 
impossible. By late September 1972, only fourteen lessons were available; 
by the end of November just twenty-eight had been provided for use in the 
Centers. 

Because of economic^factors, eleven of the Talking Typewriters were 
returned to the manufacturer during the December- January break, leaving 
five at each Center. Since forty-eight encoded cassette-filmstrip lessons 
were to be ready when the children returned in January, an additional number 
of the less expeifisive three-button pupii-response teaching machines were 
purchased as replacements for the typewriters. Hiese changes in teaching 
Machines made curricular adjustments mandatory. 

Teachers at the North Basic Skill Center decided to present an encoded 
cassette-filmstrip lesson to each pupil every day, beginning in January, 
even though that would mean repetition of programs since the number available 
was inadequate. Teachers at the South Center decided to provide the new 
lessons for pupils every other day to avoid repetition, ^y posttest time in 
Mayj^ sixty-nine lessons were in use in the Centers. These were not all 
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in sequence because of continuing mechanical difficulties in production. 
In fact, three of the introductory, or letter-introduction level, lessons 
were not available until after the school year had ended, jingle proto- 
types of eight additional lessons had been tried' out with one or two 
individual children, to check for errors, but these, for various reasons, 
had not been duplicated for regular use in instruction during* the period 
covered by this report. Many, mechanical difficulties with teaching 
machines, adapters and cassettes caused interruptions during use of the 
encoded cassette-filmstrip lessons with pupils. Despite this fact, 
children expressed approval of the new lessons. 

Each Center had a classroom,,a multi-media center, and a laboratory 
which housed the Typewriters and later the Tiew machines. Ihirty students 
per period at each Center were scheduled so that during any given week 
their time was divided equally among those three stations; Over a iflonth's 
time the students averaged 13 minutes a day in each of the rooms though 
on any given day they spent 20 minutes at each of two stations. -There 
were nine periods each school day except Tuesday when afternoon classes 
were not held. Each student received individual assistance every day from 
a teacher, or teacher aide, who discussed his progress with him. 



Personnel 

The staff,, both professional and paraprofessional, at the Centers 
were well qualified to carry out their respective duties. 

The four teachers were remedial reading specialists. Two of the teachers 
had worked in the project since its inception. All the teachers had special 
training in the use of the programs and the related raateriaile. 
; Thirty-one teacher aides, 29 of whom were full-time, worked with the 
students under supervision ol the teachers in the classrooms, multimedia 
rooms and in the Talking ^typewriter labs. One additional aide worked full 
time as a technician in the proauction of cassettes and related film-strips 
for programs which had been developed ^y the professional staff. Many of 
the aides had been with the program -since it began. They had all received 
special training in their work and had attended inservice sessions whenever 
new materials or methods were introduced. 

o . ■ ■ .10 
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A clerk at each of the Centers fulfilled the usual clerical require- 
ments and assisted in the production of materials* 

,!nie daily administrative and mechanical problems of the project were 
handled by a teacher on special s^ssignment who also demonstrated the use 
of newly developed BSC supplementary materials to teachers in the students* 
home schools. He had experience as both a teacher and a&^administrator in 
the project • 

He reported to 'the assistant director of Planning, Development and 
Federal Progrsjns who was the administrator of the project, responsible 
for all aspects of its operations^ She also was a reading specialist and a 
former supervisor-instructor of the elementary reading clinic at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. The administrator inaugurated the development of some 
^ stages of a new Basic Skill Centers' Reading Progranj in November 1970, and 
initiated the developn^ent of the entire new structure, complete with pro- 
grammed encoded filmstrip-cassette lessons, in January 1972. At that time, 
three part-time teachers on leave joined the staff as writers for the new 
••quences. One three-quai^ter time artist was also added to the staff to . 
work on the programmed encoded cassette- filmstrip system which was being 
developed for^a three-button-response type of machine. 

No supplemental services were received from persons other than the 5 
staff listed above during the period covered by this report. 

Planning and Tretinrlng 

The professional staff at the Basic Skill Centers has continuously 
planhed changes to improve the program. Weeirly meetings were held with the 
administrator on Tuesday released time, a time schedijiled in all Minneapolis 
schools for faculty training. Additional staff members were added, as noted 
in the section on personnel, to assist with development of new materials. 

A full day inservice session was conducted for the aides, before school 
began in the fall, to acquaint them with new methods. 

Classroom teachers and aides from the home schools participated in one 
after-school session at which follow-up materials for the BSC xcading program 
were presented, explained and demonstrated. 
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Twenty elementary and three junior high public schools participated in 
the program. One parochial achool sent ten students. Except for one of 
the junior high schools which sent ottly three students, all schools were 
located in the inner-city Target Area. Of the 22 Target Area public schools, 
all but six had"^ higher mobility rates than the average for the city. Accord- 
ing to 1970 census data the areas^ in which 19 of the 22 schools were located 
had fewer children living with both parents than the 799^ city average. All 
of the elementary schools involv.ed had higher percentages of students from 
AIDG families than the 28% city arerage. The two junior high schools were 
also well above the city's average in the percentage of students who came 
from AFDC families. The census data showed that the areas in which 17 of 
the 22 schools Were located had larger percentages of families below the 
poverty level than did the average school enrollment area in Minneapolis. 
Fewer adults had completed high school than the city average in the areas 
in which 18 of the 22 schools were located. Half of the schools had large 
minority enrollments (from 2^% to 73^) though seven of them had 10^ or 
fewer minprity students. 

The distribution of students by schools in which they were enrolled 
is shown in Table 1. The 38^ students in the evaluation group were those 
for whom both pre- and posttest scores on the Gates -MacGini tie test were 
available. Stanford scores were available for 305 students in this group. 
The 220 students in the group with incomplete data were lacking either pre- 
or posttest Gates scores or both. About hO^ of these students were enrolled 
in the program for less than the six weeks which had been set as the minimum 
length of time between pre- and posttesting. Another 30^ of them moved 
or transferred without giving notice' to the Center. 

Student Participants 

if 

The majority of the 60^ students who were enrolled, even briefly, at 
the Basic Skill Centers during the 1972-^^3 school year were in grades k 
through 6. Most of the junior high students were seventh graders. 
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Table 1 



Numbers of Student 



fir 



from Participating Schools 
1972-73 





Students in 


students with 


Total 


School 


Evaluation Group 


Incomplete Data 


Number 


Bancroft 


26* 


- 9 


35 


Bremer 


23 






Calhoun ' 


18 


1 


19 


Clinton w 


23 


9 


32 


Corcoran 


59 


12 ' 


kl 


.JDpuglas 


13 ■ 


12 . 


'25 


naJLJ. 


1^ 


6 


1 Q 


Harriaon" . 


2k 


.7 


33. 


Hawthorne 


23 


9 


32 


Holland ; 


• -^^^ -8 


7 


■15 














26 






7 


Lowel^l 


21 . 


' - 9 


30 


jLiynoAle 


nil 






Madison 


9 


7 


16 


Prescott 


13 


3 


l6 


Putnanr:' 


XO- ' ' .18 


1 


19 


Sew£ird 


2^ - 


10 


3^^ 


Webster 


3 


k ' ' 


7 


Whittier 


6 


9 


15 


Willard 




18 


52 


Franklin 


lif 


Ik 


28- 




I 


2 


3 


Phillips 


28 


16 




Ascension 


■ 0 


10 


10 


Totals 


38k 


220 


6o4 
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Table 2 gives distributions by grade and Center for ,the 38^ pupils for whom" 
.both prer and posttests were available.. They were the groiip on which 
the evaluation was based. !nie grade levels of those with incomplete test 
results are also given; 



Table 2 % 



Distribution by Grade. Level 
of BSC Participants ^ 
1972-75 



Students in 
Evaluation Group 



Students with 
Incomplete Da^ta 



Total 





North 


South 


North 


, South 






Center 


Center 


Center 


Center 




Grade 


N 


N 


N 


N 


N 




79 


70 


31 


45 


225 


5 


51- 


71 


24 


32 


■ 178 


6 


31 




• ' 23 . 


31 


119 


7 


16 ■ 


24 




11 


. ' 65 


■ 8 


0 . 


2 


0 


5 


7 


9 


0 . 


1 


1. 


0 


' - 2 


Unknovm 


" 0 


5 


2 


1 


8 


Totals 


177 


207 


95 


125 


6o4 



^1 
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Overall, the boys outnumbered the girls by two to one. One third of 
the fourth and fifth grade students had attended the Centers before their 
enrollment this year whereas nearly half of, the older students had previous 
BSC experience. Ihose who had not finished the .course the previous year 
been encouraged to return to complete the program, 
xlhe students were selected for the program by .a dual screening. 



First, each participating school was asked to identify ^ of its lowest 
readers as candidates for assistance. The BSC teachers then gave each child 
an individual or^placement examination. Using the results of -this test 
the 30 children mostxin need of the training provided at the Centers were 
selected. Ihis examination was also used to place children at the appro- 
priate levels in the progrs 
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Die attendanfie' rate, determined by dividing the average number of days 
present by the ave2?age number of days on roll, ranged from .SlS^ to 859^. for the 
different evaluation groups. The attendance rate for those with ixtcomplete 
data ranged from to 7^^» These figures may be compeared with the Minneapolis 
attendance rate of ^% for, elementary schools in the same year. Table 3, 
which gives the reasons why students left the Centers, ^shows that nearly a 
third of those with incomplete data left the program be,cause they moved or 
transferred to non-psirticipating tjchools. If a student transferred from one^ 
participating school ijbo another, he generally continued in the program. Few 
students compl^eted the course in less than the whole schopl year. 



. Parent^Community Involvement 

Each of the Centers held ah open house in the fall to which all of the 
parents and many community leaders were invited. The turn-out for these 
events was good in terms of the usual parent involvement in the PTA^s of 
the participating schools. 



0 RLssemination and Communication 

There was less publicity than in previous yeairs in the general news 
media in this^ifth yesir of the project •s operation. However, the new program 

^ 4 

was reported in a full page article in the School Bulletin on December 8, 1972. 
The School Bulletin , on February 2, 1973 printed a picture of the project •s 
director showing some new equipment to the !B.tle I Parent Advisory Team. 
The Twin Cities Courier , a weekly newspaper, described the Basic Skill Center 
program in an article on Title I benefits which Minneapolis children were to 
receive in 1972-73. 
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Table 3 



Reasons for Leaving the Centers 
1972-73 



Reason 


North 
N ^ 


BvEiluation 
South 
N % 


Group 

5btal 
N ^ 


'Students vdth Incom 
North South 

N ^ N ?^ 


plete Data 
^Potal . 

• N- % 


Bad of School 
Year. 


15^ 


87.0.. 


179 


86.5 


333 


86.7 


if6 




1 

25 


20.-0 


71 


* 

32.3 


Parent, Teacher 
or School 


5 


2.8 


20 


9.6. 


25 


6.5 


. 9 


9.5 


38 


30.if 




21.if 


pT*A'f*AA'f*A<) Ton 

High 


11 


6.2 






11 


2.9 


7 


7.^ 

1 




• 


7 


3.2 


rxnxonou ^x)upoo 
Before End of 
ooooxon «^ 


n 

JL 




2 


1.0 




.8 


1 

JL 


1.0 






1 


.if/ 


Moved or 
Ti?ansferred 


1 


.6 


1 


.5 


2 


.5 


23 


2if.2 


if2 


33.6- 


65 


29.5 


Assigned to 
Special Class 




0 


1 


.5 


1 


.3 


7 


7.^ 


5 


if.O 


12 


. 5.5 


Poor Attendance 
















♦ 


11 


8.8 


11 


5.0 


Discipline on 
Bas 


















2 


1.6 


2 


.9 


Not Available 


5 


.2.8 


if 


1.9 


9 


2.3 


2 


f 

- 2.1 


2 


1.6 


if 


1.8 


Total 1 


177 


100.0515 


207 100.051$^ 


38if 


100.0^ 


« 

'95 


100.05^ 


125 100. OS^' 


220 


100. 0?5 



! 
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Communication between the Centers and the schools continued to receive 
emphasis. At the beginning of the school year, charts showing the e^try 
level of each of their students were sent to all participating home school^ 
teachers and principals* Hiese charts were up-dated every itwo weeks to 
provide information on the progress of the individual students. 

In addition, arrangements were made so that the home school classroom 
teachers who sent pupils to BSC could accompany their students to observe 
not only the program but also their student s^ performance and reactions. Each 
teacher made one visit. ' . 

A large variety of followup materials developed at the Centers was dis- 
tributed to the .home schools to be used for individual reinforcement at the 
different levels at which the children were working at the BSC. Instruction 
in, the use of these materials was given to classroom teachers and aides at a 
two-hour, after school, inservice session. As new supplements were developed 
and delivered to the schools the project administrator explained their use. 



Student Measures 

The comprehension section of the Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test was used 
for both pre- and posttesting. Primary B .(designed for second grade) | Form 
1, was used for grades 3-5 and Primary C (designed for third grade), Form 1, 
was used for grades 6 and above. These w^re not the tests de'signated for the 
grade levels in which the children were enrolled at their home schools but 
they more nearly matched the aqtual reading levels of the students who were 
one or more years below grade level according to city-wide testing. 

According to the publisher, 

SBxe Comprehension test measures the child^s ability to 
read and understand* whole sentences and paragraphs. This 
ability includes many skills Mt involved in the mere abil- 
ity to recognize words. The child must grasp the total 
thought if he is to. answer correctly. 

Although children entered and left the prografii at various times during 

the year, every effort was made to ensure that they. received both pre- and 

r 
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posttests. The minimum time span between testing was 6 weeks though the mean 
span was from 5 to 7 months for the different evalual^^ibn groups. ^ ^ 

The word study skills section of the Stanford Achievement Reading Test 
was again used- in an. effort to>- measure gains in skills that'^were being taught 
in the new programs which were being developed. According to the publisher! 
the Primary I level tests "auditory perception of beginning and ending 
sounds, phonics, and phonograms." The Primary II level tests' "auditory ' 
perception of beginning and endihg soxmds and visual phonics." The 
Primary I test was given to those who took the Gates-rMacGinitie, Level B, 
and the Primary II test was used for thojge who took the Gates, Level C. 

Although the new program was not fully implemented before the end of 
the 1972-73 school year, pre- and posttes't scores were obtained. 



=^ - * 



Budget 



Title I funds of 3129,98? we're allocated to the Basic Skill Centers 
for 1972-73. This amounted to a cost of S215. 21 cents per pupil. This 
money Was used for teacher aides and the encoder for the new BSC program. 
Local funds were provided for the' rest of the program. 
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Results 

Gain scores on the comprehension aection of the Gates-MacGinitie tests* 
were obtained for 384 of the 6o4 students who attended the Centers. Distribu- 
tion of these scores (IDables ^ and 5) showed that the BSC program more than 
met its stated objective of raising the reading achievement/ as measured by- 
standardized tests,' of Che children enrolled in the ^project. 

Grade Equivalent (G.E») gains in 'Comprehension of a month or more for* 
each month thajr had been in the BSC program were made by; 70$^ of the. students , 
on the Gates-MacGiniJ;ie comprehension test (Table h). The median G.E.'gain 
was +1.0* in an average of six months of instruction. Because the grade 
equivalents for the staiidardized tests were^ given in tenths of a 6ch5>ol year 
it was necessary to divide the days present into tenihs of a school year in 
^order to relate the gains to the eacpectations for amount of instruction. Since 
the program was individualized so that students could enter or leave the BSC 
program at any time during the school year the days present seemed an approp- 
riate measure of length of exposure to instruction. Altho)igh most 6f the 
testing was done in. October and May, pick*»up testing, was done on an individual 
basis when needed. A study done 'in February 1971 had shown that the results 
of using the Gates test this v/ay did not differ significantly from when it. 
was given as a group test (see footnote l)^^T 

The results of the Stanford Achievement test stLso showed attainment of 
the objective that at least 50?5 of the students make, a G.E. gain of one 
month or more for each month of attendance at the Centers. About two-thirds 
of the students showed gains over what might have been expected for the aver- 
age of six months of instruction. The median G.E. gain was eight months in 
that time span (Table 5). 

In January, 1973i changes were made in the instructional materials at both 
Centers. The North Center started using th^ BSC programs e\ery day, repeating 
programs as necessary. Ihe staff at the South Center decided to use the new 
programs on alternate days. As, a result of these decisions, the South Center 
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) Table k 



Grade' Equivalent Gains Distributions 
Gates-MacGinitie Heading Test, by Level 
Comprehension 
1972-73 . 



uraae 

ixjjiivax^nr 
v^eiins 


M 
li 


A? 




N 




uum* 


^^•\J UL^ IJIUX I? 


2 


7 


X 


1 




T 


+2.5 to +2.9 


26 


9.^ 


10 


3 


2.8 


" 6 


+2.0 to +2.4 


33 


12fiO 


22 . 


, 10 


9.3 


16 


+1.5 to +1.9 


25 


. 9.1 


31 


18 


16.6 
















+1.0 to, +1.^^ . 


55 


19.9 


51 


23 


21.3 


■ 54 * 


+.9 


23 


. 8.3 


59 . 


6- 


5.5 


59 


- +.8 , 


12 




64 


7 


6.5 


66 


+.7 


10 . 


-. ' 3.6 


67 


i 


1.0 


■ 67., 


■ +.6 


■ 8 ■ 


2.9 


70 


3' 


2.8 


70 . 


+.5 


13 


4.7 . 


75 


4 


- 3.7 


73 


. ' +A 


11 - 


4.0 


'79 - 




4.6. 


78 


' +.3 


8 


2.9 


82 


6 


5.5 


83 


+.2 


7 


2.5 


84 


7 


6.5 


, 90 


+.1 


8 • 


2.9- 


87 ■ 


3 


2.8 


93 


0 


15 


5.4 


93 


2 


1.8 


94 


. -.1 to -.5 


16 


5.8 


98 


5 


4.6 


° 99 


-.6 or less 


■if 


1.5 


100 


1 


1.0 


100 


' Total N 


276' 


100.0?a 




108 


100. o?i 





Median G.E. gain: +1.Q 

^Mean attendance: ll6 days 
or .6^ school year 

70?^^ of the students 
gained ^ 6 or more months 
in the average of 6 
months of instruction 



Median G.S. gain: +1.0 

Mean attendance: 103 days 
or .57 school year 

70^, of the students 
gained* 6 or nsore months 
in the average of 6 
monthr> on instruction. 
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(Cable 5 



Grade Equivalent Gains Distributions 
Stanford Achievement Test, by Level 
Word Study Skills 
1972-73 



Grade 


iPrinary I 






1 < 

jPrimarjT II 




Equivalent 






Cum. 






Cum. 


Gains <^ 


N- 






N 




% 


+3»6 or more 


■ 7 


3.0 




' 2 


2.9 


3 


+2.5 to +2.9 


15 




9 


2 


2.9 


■ 6 


+2*0 to +2.?* 


a 


8.9 


lo 


*f 


5.8 


12 


+l*5 to +1.9 


18 


7«6 


2o 


6 


8.7 


20 


+l.jO to +1.4 














38 


16.1 


J. 

42 


if 


17.^+ 


38 


+.9 


11 


^.7 


^^7 


6 


8.7 . 






16 


6.8 


3h 




5.8 


52 • 


>.? 


22 


9.3 


63 - 




7.3 


. 59 


+.6 


1^1 


5.9 ■ 


69 




^.3 




•+.5 


12 


5.1 


^7^* . 




5i8 


70 




■9 


•3-.8 


78 


2 


, 2.9 


72 


- +.3 


9 ' 


3.8 


81 


1 


; 1.5 




+.2 


11 


^.7 


86 " 


3 




78 


+.1 ■ 


9 


3.8 


90 


i2 . 


'2.9 


81 


0 


8 


3.V 


93 . 


3 




86 


'-.1 to -.5 ' 


1^1 


5.9 


. 99 


7 , 


10.1 ■ 


96 


-.6 or less 


2 


.8 


•100 


- 3 




100 


Total N 


236 


100. 0?^ 




69 

* 


■ 99.9^ 





Median G«^E. gain: +.80 ' 

Mean- attendance^ -II6 days 
or .6^ school year 

699^ of the students 
-gained 6 or more months 
in the average of 6 
months of instruction. 



Median G.S. 'gain: .+.79 

Mean at'tend^ce: 103 days 
or .57 school year 

6k% of the students 
gained 6 or more month's 
in the average of 6 
months of instruction. 
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students used the Sullivan (BRL) progr5&ns much more frequently than did thQse 
at the North Center. Althoiigh^hese changes --wera not made until the middle 
of the year, the results of the achievement testing were analyzed separately 
fo:^^ the two Centers. Tables 6 and 7 show that more students at the North 
Center made gsdns above expectations for the length of instruction than 
at the South Center. Uie median G.E. gain at the North Center was +l«3i at 
the South Center it was +.8. Further data from the Gates Mac-Ginitie testing 
are given, in Table 8. IJiere were no significant differences between the Cen- 
ters at either level of testing in the pretests. However, tlie mean scores 
on the posttests were significantly higher at the North Center. This could 
not be explained by length of attendance since there v/ere no^ significant 
differences between the two Centers in the number of days present. 

The results of the Stanford Achievement test (Primary I) showed the 
same percentages (6^%) of the students making above average gain in both 
Centers. At the Primary II level, sixty-four percent of the North Students 
gained one month or more for each month of instruction v;hile 73% of the South 
students made such gains (Table 10). 

Discussion 

The program at the Basic Skill Centers continued to be effective in 
achieving its goals in 1972-73. Over the five years of its operation the 
trend ,has been one of steady gain in the percentages of students who have 
made improvement in their reading achievement as jneasured by, the standardized 
tests which have been used. 

Since the new BSC programs were used more frequently at the North 
Center than at the South Center, the results of the Gates testing as given 
by Center in Tables 6 and 7 merit special attention. Due to the rounding 
of the tenths of a school year the average length of instruction varied from 
five to seven months for the different test levels and Centers. Sven if the 
figures were rounded to the over all average of six months of instruction, 
the percentages of students gaining above expectation is markedly 
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Table 6 



Grade 



Grade Equivalent Gains Distributions 
Gates-MacGinitie^ Reading Test, Level B, 
Comprehension I By Centers 
1972-73 



North Center 



South Center 



Equivalent 






Cum. 






Cum. 




Gains 




N 






N 






■ 


"+3.0 or more 


1 


.0 


1 


1 


.7 


1 




+2.5 to +2.9 


19 


i^t.e ■ 


15 


7 


4.8 


6 ' 




+2.0 to +2.4 


,24 


18.5 


34 


9 


. 6*2 


12 




+1.5 to +1.9 


13 


10.0 


¥f 


12 


8.2 


20 




+liO to +1A 


25 


19.2 


63 


30 


, 20.6 


40 




+.9 


9 


6.9 


70 


14 


9.6 


- 50 




+ 


.8 


9 


6.9 


77 


3 


' 2.1 


52 




+.7 


6. 




82 


4 


2.7 


-55 




+ 


.6 


2 


1.5 


83 . 


6 


4.1- ■ 


■ 59 




. +.5 


7 


5.4 


88 


6 


4.1 


63. 




+ 




- 1 


.8 


89 


10 


6.8 


70 






.5 


1- 


.8 


90 


7 


4.8 


75 






.2 


5 


3^:9 . 


94 


2 


1.4 


76 






.1 




1*5 


. 95 


'6 


4.1 


80 






0 




3.1 


98 


11 


7.5 


88 




-.1 to - 




2 


1.5 


. 100 


14 


, 9.-6 


97 




-.6 or ia 


8S 

f 








4 


2.7 


100 




Total N 


130 


100. Ofi 




146 


loo.ojsJ 







Median G.E. gain: +1.29 Median G.E.. gain: +.85 



Mean attendance: II8 days 
or .65 school year 

823^ of the students 
gained 7 or more months 
in the average of 7 
months of instruction* 



Mean attendance: 11^ days 
or .(>h school year 

5^ of the students 
gained 6 or more montlui 
in the average of 6 . 
months of instruction* 



M .B« Error caused by rouxid^ing the Mean attcadance tends 
to yield a coMeryative picture of the diffewnce between 
thtf tvo Centers, 
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Table 7 



Grade Equivalent Gains Distributions 
Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test, Level 
Comprehension I by Centers 
1972-75 







North Center 




South Center 


Equivalent 






Cum« 






Cum. 


Gains- 


N 


% 


% - 


N 


% 


% 


+3»0 or more 


1 


2.1 


2 


3 


4.9 


3 


+2.5 to +2*9 


2 






1 


x«o 


n 
I 




D 


12.7 


19 


u 

M 


6.6 


»■ 13 


+1.5 to +1.9. 


11 


23.4 


43 


7 


11.5 


, 25 


+1.0 to +l.'f 


12 


25.5 


68 


11 . 


18.0 


43 


. +.9 


3 


.'6.4 


74 


3 


4.9 


48 


+.8 • 


2 


4.3 


79 


5 


8.2 


56 


+.7 


0 


0.0 




1 


l*o 


57 


+»o 


1 


2.1 


8l 


2 


3.3 


61 


+.5 


3 


6.4 


87 ■ . 


1 


1.6 


62 


+.'f 


- 2 


4.3 


92 \ ■ 


3 


4.9 


' 67 


+.3 . • 


1 


2.1 


94 . 


5 


8.2 


75 


+.2 


3 


6.4 


100- 


4 


6.6 


82 


+.1 








3 


4.9 


87 


0 








2 


3.3 


90 ■ 


-.1 to -.5 








5 


8.2 


98 


-.6 ot less 








1 


1.6 


100 


Total N 


47 


lOO.O^ 




61 


99.9^ 






" M»di«n.G.B. 


Gain: +1.30 


Median G.E. 


Gain: +.82 



Mean attendance: 98 ds^s 
or .5^ school year 

87^ of the students 
gained 5 or more months 
in the average of 5 
months of instruction* 



M^an attendance: 107 dayi 
or .59 school, year 

61^ of the students 
gained 6 or more months 
in the average of 6 
months of instruction. 
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Rftv Score Moans, Standard Deviations, and f-tests for 
Gates-MacGinitie Tests and Attendance 
Mbrth and South Centers 
1972-73 



Level B • 
Students 


North -> 
N=:130 

Mean S.D; . 


South 
Ifean S.D. 


t 


Pretest 


- 1^.62 6.03 


15.16 _ 8.68 


-.61 


Posttest 


2^.51 6.76 


21.92 ' 7.78- 


+ 2.96** 


Days Present 


117.7^ 25.93 


ll^f.3^ 36.10 


+ .91 



Level C 
Students 


■ North 
N='f7 

Mean S.D. 


South ' 
N=6l 

Mean S.D. 


t 


Pretest 


19.38 


7.6k 


19.39 . 


8.60 


-.01 


Posttest 


,30.17 


7.91 


' 26.if6, 


10.89 


+2.05* 




« 








. \ 


Days Present 


97.57 


^.32 


106.98 


33.20 


"-1.3Q 



♦.05 level 
♦♦.01 level 

y 
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Table 9 ' 



Grade Equivalent Gains Distributions 
Stanford Achievement Test, Primary I, 
Word Study Skills, by Center 
l'972-73 

Grade . North Center ' South Center 



Equivalent 




% 


Cum. 






Cum* 


Gains 


N 


9^ 


N 




% 


+3*0 or more 




3.5 


1. 


•• ••■ 3 




2 


+2.5 to +2.g 


7 


0.1 


10 


0 

0 , 


b.b 


9 


+2.0 to +2.4 


10 


8.8 


18 


11 


. 9.0 


18 


+1.5 to +1.9 


■ 4 


J.5 


22 


14 


. 11.5 




+1.0 to +1.4 


18 


■ 15.8 


38 


20 


■ 16.4 


46 


+.9 




' 3.5 


41 


7 


5.7 


52 


•+.& 


12 


10.5 


■52 


4 


3.3 


55 


+.7 


15 


13.2 


65 


7 


5.7 


61 


■ +.6*, 


, 9 


7.9 


73 


5 


4.1 . 


65 


. ' +.5 ' 


5 


4.4 


77 


7 


5.7 


70 


+.4 


2 


1.8 


79 


7 


5.7 


76 


+.3 


5' 


4.4 


83- 


4 


3.3 


80 


+.2 • 


7 


6.1 


^90 


4 


3.3 


83 


+.1 


3 


2.6 


92 


6 


4.9 


88 





0 


• 2 


1.8 


94' 


» 


6 


.4.9 


93 


-.1 


to -.5 


7 ' 


6.1 


100 




7 


5.7 


98 


-.6 


or- laaa 










2 . 


1.6 


100 



114 100.0^' 
Median G.E. gain: +.77 

Mean attendf^ce: II8 days 
or .65 school year 

6551^ of the students 
gained 7 or more months, 
in. -the average of 7 
months of instruction. 



122 99.9?5 

Median G.E. gain: +.88 

Mean attendance: ll4 days 
or v64 school year 

6556 of' the students 
.gained' 6 or more months 
in the average of 6 
months of instruction* 
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Table 10 



Grade Equivalent Oains Distributions 
Stanford Achievement Utest, Primary H, 
Vford. Study Skills/ by Center 
. 1972-73 



Grade 




North Center 




South Center 


Equivalent 






Cuffl. 






' CU0. 


Gains ' 


N 




% 


N 






+3#0 or more 


■ 2 


. 7.1- 


7 








+2.5 to +2*9 


• " 1 


3.6 


11 


1 




2 


*2.0 to +2.4 


0 


0.0 


11 


If 


9.8 


12 


+1»5 to +1.9 


1 


3.6 


Ik 


5 


■ 12.2 


' 24 


+1.0 to +1.4 


k 


l'f.3 


29 


8 


19.5 




+•9 


z 


7.1 


36 


If 


. 9.8 


^ pit 


. Q 
+.0 


2 


7.1 


k3 


2 


^.9 


59 


" +.7 


' .2 


7;i 


50 


3 


7.3 


. 66 


+.6 


0 


.0.0 


56 


3; 


7.3 


. 73 


+.5 


T 




" "ii"" 


0 


0.0 


73 




1 


3.6" 


68 


■ 1 


2.k 


76 


■ +.3 * 


i 


3.6 


71 


0 


000 


.76 


+.2 


0 


0.0 


'71 


3 


7.3 


83 


+.1 


0 


0.0 


71 


2 




88 


. 0 ■ 


2 


7.1 


79 


1 


2.4 


90 


-.1 to -,5 


3 


1 10«7 


89 


if 


9.8 


100 


-.6 or '1«M 


3 


' 10.7 


100 








ObtalN 


28 


. 99.9-:^ 




- kl 


.100.0^ 





s> Median G.E. gain: +.60 Median G.E. gain: +.89. 

Mean attendance: 98 days Mean attendance: 107 days 
or .5^ school yeeir or .59 school year 

6^% of the students gained 
3 or more months in the 
average of 5 months of 
instruction. 



4 



X 



73^ of the students gained 
6 or more months-^ in the 
average of 6 months of 
instruction* 
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higher at the North Center. These figures suggest that the greater use 
of the new BSC materials at the North Center considerably improved the 
program. However, a more closely controlled study would be needed to pin- 
point the differences between the two Centers* 

Biere are many weaknesses in measuring achievement in an individualized 
program, such as this, with standardized tests in terms of grade equivalent 
gains. Bie students in the BSC program are all greatly in need of special 
help in their reading, but their needs vary. Som^ of them are essentially 
non-readers while some of them are deficient only in certain skills. Bie 
course of instruction for each child is planned after his deficiencies have 
been identified with the expectation that he will be able to return to his 
school's regular reading classpp when he has completed the program. The 
tests embedded in the newly developed BSC course should give the information 
as to when a student has become a functional reader ,^ when he has, in fact, 
learned a very basic skill. The teachei*s at the Centers are well qualified 
to make judgments concerning reading ability, also. For purposes of objec- 
tively reporting the results of the project as a whole, however, we must 
rely on the standardized tests. Since the same tests have been tised for 
several years, the improvement of the BSC program may be viewed with some 
confidence in view of the greater gains which were made by the students 
this year. 



Recommendations 

The following recommendations are based on the assumption that federal 
or other funds will again be available to provide the paraprofessionals 
needed for implementation of this program. The Basic Skill Centers project 
differs from other Title I reading projects in the Minneapolis schools in 
that it serves the most severely disabled readers in grades four to nine in 
Title I schools with an individualized program designed to enable them to 
return to reading • classes ,in their home schools.** . 
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Continue the program at the Basic Skill Centers since the yearns 
results showed it to be highly effective in terms of its objectives. 

Continue the development and implementation of new programs since gains 
have been greater than in the early years of the project before such 
materials were added to the program. 

Continue to provide feedback to and encourage close relationships with 
the participating schools. This facilitates the use of the follow-up 
materials for reinforcing, the children's newly learned skills. 

Continue the selection procedures that have been used for the last 
two years. The double screening gives the participating schools a 
voice in the process and allows the Centers' teachers to identify those 
who might most benefit from the program. 

Try to identify the differential effects of the various components of 
the program. ^Hle comparison of results at the Centers indicated a 
superiority of the approach used at the North Center which should be 
further investigated." ' 
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